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This study found that microt caching experience! 
''^significantly improved subsequent performance of student teachers 
five of six specific factors derived from the Teacher | Per formance 
Evaluation Scale (TPES). Subjects in the study were 37 secondary 
education majors who were randomly assigned to, experimental or 
control groups. Students in the experimental group participated \ in at 
least three microteaching sessions using peers as pupils. The 
microteaching sessions were videotaped andrthen viewed and critigued 
by the student, his supervisor, and the peer ''pupils.” Both 
experimental and control subjects were then evaluated , three times— at 
: the beginning , middle, and end of 8 weeks of student teaching. Data 
obtained from the TPES were factor analyzed result ing j in six : ;j. 

subscales: 1) personality traits, 2) warmth of teacher behavior , 3) 

general classroom ataosphers, 4) lesson usefulness, 5) teacher K' ' 

interest in pupils, and 6) teacher interest in student achievement. 
Results from: analysis of variance showed that subjects with 
microteaching experience received significantly higher ratings on the 
first five factors. Several interactions with the time variable were 
also noted with the general trend being toward greater difference 
between groups at the end of student teaching. (RT) 
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Simulation ! can be defined ns an instructional .problem! solving 
activity which closely resembles a situation in life. As early as the 



«i<‘: 

!! f 



beginning of the (twentieth 



century, John Dewey advocated the use of 



simulation ac tivi. 



ty asl a means of stimulating thought and. ..increasing 



! interest'. jin Specif it'] situations .j Dewey also viewed : Simula tion as. a 

means: of controlling! i such variables as fee.dbhckH ; task: complex! tiy , I j 

{ . \ - > : ! ’ j; i : ! , i ’ ; ■ ; •! ; > ‘ j , j lj , ! 1 -lj ! ' • I 

negative experiences and' .cost (Broadbcn t 1967). 1 Although there is no 
specific way to employ simulation in learning, it generally involves 
y three basic steps: y (1) .action on the part 'of the learner,: (2) feedback 
:!• on success. 1 or failur't and (3) a : concise ^summary of. 'response andyappropriate: 
: solution to -the! problem (Edingcr , 1968) . Psychology and education have 
been lato-comers in adapting and using the principles of simulation for 
the training of professional people. However, with the invention of 
video tape recording devices, simulation has acquired a new popularity in 
these disciplines. Video tape recording uses a closed circuit television 
camera and television monitor to record activity of a person or group 

of persons involved in a learning situation. The equipment is portable 

- ! ’ • - •! 

enough to bo; used a linos t anywhnCc and therefore therapists, counselors' 

” and teachers lare;, able*; to ' examine their. Town beliiavi pr , during / training. | 

. • ; ; ' { h y i ; j ; | .j i ; If- i ■ j 

I It; is assumed that! -behavior change is facilitated ; if tlie, behavior 
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supervisor interaction before and during the treatment. 

' ii . ! ! I 



is recognized. Tuckman and Oliver (1968) conducted a study that 
demonstrated the need of the patient or trainee to view his behavior. 

Sub j ects . were thought to react against a supervisor's criticism because 
of a supposed hostility, but student evaluations and video feedback 
were proported to avoid this difficulty and worked /equally well in 
producing appropriate behavior. j | j ' : ; 

i On the other hand, Borgl (1969) concluded that performance will 
improve if practice; is : given-j without video feedback! or supervisor 1 

evaluation . However , Borg's study failed to control for previous 
training and 

Lockhart (1968) slioved 'that.* micro teaching:, which is simulated -activity ■ 
directed toward preparation of teachers, can be substituted v;ithout 
serious disadvantage for a more lengthy time in actual student teaching . 
Kallenbach and Gall (1969) conducted a study to . determine if micro- . 
teaching could- replace student teaching 1 ; as ; a training method.; They con- 
cluded that no difference exists in ability to perform after either 
experience, but that inicroteaci: ing involves less time. The dependent 
measure was the ability to teach in the classroom immediately 
after training and one year later. 

The research with simulation activity, especially video tapes, 
has been more action-oriented than theoretical. Unfortunately, 

j * 

most of the literature reports good I feelings rather than concrete 
conclusions.^ One exception was Bjerstcdt X1968) . . Bjerstedt, evaluated 
teachers' ability to make decision’s situations involving Interactions , 

She gave one group of subjects simulated experience anrl ether groups 

■ i •; ; : ' ; . : > . : j • i j * ; ; :j 

received written descriptions of the situations t Video tapes showing an \ 
interaction would be stopped at crucial moments and subjects would be 
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asked for a decision. The group viewing the tapes was able to make more 
correct decisions in less time than the group that only read a descrip- 
tion of the situations. 

Simulation using: video tapes can be ustd to present appropriate 

! . =1 
- | t 

i; or inappropriate models for any specif ic ^situation . These models can 

» j ■ ; ; • ! j ... ■ ; i : 

be used as evaluation tools by requiring that sub j ects j identify or j 

correctly classify model behavior. Video recorders were used at Stan- 
ford to predict classroom success for newjj teachers . Gibson (1968) 
required his pre-service teachers to be recorded teaching a lesson. 

These tapes were then evaluated by trained graduate assistants. Each 
student was evaluated later ■ during : jthe first; teaching ; assignment and, j 



the two evaluations, were correlated to showj 
poor ratings were rated inferior as teachers 



that students receiving 



Fos ter (1967 ) ; s tates that some :of I the ad-van tages of micro teaching 
are i ts ! potential for simplifying.' the fcedchiiig 1 .act , permitting! adequate j i- 
feedback,' 1 reducing "training time, and providing a realistic appraisal 
of performance. Nevertheless, Foster, Lundy and Hale (1967) 'conclude 
the potentiality is good but the results, as indicated by research, are not 
adequate. The variables of models, supervisors, reinforcement, feedback 
and focus of problems are not being considered in the research (Politxer, 
1969). It appears that micro teaching as a simulation experience in teaching 
has not .been tested with adequate , research . In addition, it. has not 

been determined .exactly what aspect of; teaching isj influenced or if 

; : h l ■ ' * I n ' ■ ■ : • \\ ; ! ? \ i : ; 

a permanent change occurs. , : : j s k ; ! ; i ! 

! Lundy and Hale reported that microteaching; prepares! a trainee j to 
teach because the condi tions of the two experiences; are closely' associated . ‘ i 
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They conclude that since anxiety is present in both situations, the use 
of microteaching will decrease anxious responding and this makes student 
teaching a more meaningful experience. Travers (1952) alluded to this 

S 

same idea., lie reported that because anxiety hinders learning it handicaps 

I , ! ; • ! , ! ‘ ; ] . tr 

student teachers- by causing- them, to he discouraged, disorganized, thus 

. ; . : .J-: i i: I I ;.i 

leading to poorer per forinance . He concluded that student teaching is 
the type of situation in which anxiety develops and it would be helpful;] 
especially at first, if the situation could be! madepmore predictable to 
reduce the^ arixiety. . : ^ !■ ! 

i It was hypothesized t^hat since microteaching is a very similar 

■ • . : js ( • • ' '■ : ! ■ j. y i f ; * . , ' ; | ’ : • 5 j - ‘ / 

I ‘experience | to actual teaching, it should improve^ s ub sequent teaching , 

especially! at the beginning of ; ; the expedience , because it reduces 
anxiety and increases tlie predictability of the subsequent teaching. 

The student should; be more 1 conf ident and; less anxlbihs about his lability j/; J 
i to teach’ after, ihicroteaching. Increased self confidence .should logically 
be visible in such specific behaviors as poise, sp;eech, and other observ- 
able indicators of nervousness. Since those students having simulation 
experience would theoretically require less time for adjustment to 
subsequent teaching, their experience should be qorc profitable, 
and they should increase in proficiency faster than those not having 
had microteaching. 

While previous investigations about the effects of microteaching have 



I only rarely used Control | groups , j no;ne have 



j: specific. 



areas of the teacher’s behavior. 



examined separably the j 

In I; add it ion , s previous ; experi- 



ments; have inot made repeated observations to determine the longitudinal 
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effect of microteaching. This experiment v/as designed to help meet the 
need for more controlled experiments on the effects of microteaching and 
to investigate different areas of teacher behavior over more than one time 
period. 

, . | 

; i . , ! ; ! : : I ;! !! '■ - 

! « : * 1 |i Method j : ■ j • ' ! . 

; I 1 !. 1 ! ;• ‘ ‘ ■ I 

Sub j cc ts v .j i • ’ j | 

j Subject's were enrolled in Brigham Young University/ s Experimental 
j Teaclierr .Educiitioin Pro|gr;amV‘ .-called [ I- STEP. All subjects v;e re completing 
/their course requirements during the semester.; Alprogram requirement,! 
which influenced the; organization of this experiment , grouped the 
^•subjects into |26 teams of two” or three members with two subjects un~ ; 
^assigned. This was done on the basis of subject matter expertise and 
student teaching assignment. Only those teams: which would be teaching 



social science, math , ; English , j* 
ical education, music or ■ 



i c ogn itively-orieritqd sUhjec t s , s u ch as 
etc., were used, e.g.J > students, in phys 
languages were excluded. This procedure eliminated all but thirteen 
teams and the two individuals. 

By use of a table of random numbers, six teams and one individual 
were assigned to the experimental group for a total of 19 subjects. 
Seven teams and one individual were assigned to the control group for 
a total of 19 subjects. The only restriction placed on the assignment 
was that ;an equal number of subjects in each group would be teaching 
similar subject! riiatter. • | ; ; • : : ; ■ : j 

Five subjects; were dropped ! from the! study for one of the following 
reasons: (1) -withdrawal from school ; (2) lack of available data due ! 
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to sickness; (3) bias by the evaluator. Bias by two raters was assumed 
because they had beeiV involved in the instruction of some subjects. 

Two males and three females were dropped from the control group and 
data was generated from the mean scores of the remaining subjects. 

• • i. • 1 

One group had five persons teaching on the junior high level ;as com- 

: ] ( . * ! 

pared to six persons in the other group. All -others taught senior; high 
school pupils. GPA was 3.11 and 3.09 in the two groups The experimental 
-group liad ; 6, females and- 11 jnales and. the control group had , A females! 
and 8 ilia lels. v. : * • ; ; , L : j : , _ : 



Appara tus and Materia ls; 



;i ; > ; - 



The equipment consisted of a s mind -deadened studi equipped with 
a desk;, student chpirsY blackboard and; recording material. A video ’ 
camera si tuated at . tlie back- of the room was . positioned, to view both ..'j 
the subj ects and the pupils.! 1 during tlVe simulation . ; A .video* recorder! | 
and television playback j uni t was located at one side of tlie studio. 1 

1. Teaching performance was measured with the Teacher Perfor- 
mance Evaluation Scale (TPES) (Sinha, 1962). Tlie scale is used to measure 
specific behaviors of persons engaged in teaching,, and it is detailed 

t 

enough to evaluate specific actions. Tlie original scale had each item 
rated by a jianel of professional educators from various parts of the 
United States. The scale consists of forty-tv:o areas, each measuring 

M ; = ' , : : . \ : . ! , 

a specific behavior or attitude necessary: for; a teacher to be **successfjul . M 
Each! item ils rated on an eight-point scale ranging from zero to seven. 

The higher tlie rating obtained, the more appropriate ;t ; hc ;behavior is ! 
considered to be. -:.Bccr.use of concernjiby ; the experimenters .about tlie ■: ; 
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\ cmogcneity of the it eus within each of the areas, the items \7ere factor 

\ 

analyzed and six factors having item correlations greater than .60 
appeared: (1) personality traits, (2) warmth of teacher behavior, (3) 

general classroom atmosphere, (4) lesson usefulness, (5) teacher interest 
in pupils, (6) teacher interest in student achievement;. Groups 1, 2, 
and 3 were jthe same as the original scale. 



1 Des i gn and Procedur e 



J- l 



\/\[ Within -the! limits already specified, the subjects were randomly : 
assigned; to a; control group or to an. experimental group. The experi- 
; mental group consisted of thpse subjects who 1 received .the simulation .j. 

activity. |Thc control group subjects received all phases of the teacher 

j ; 1 I . i • ■ 

training program, excluding only the simulation activity. The training 

: program was individua|li^ed to the extent that; each subject had certain 
/assignments to ncc|pmpjii : jih 1>u|t :each subject walked uridclr his ijown ;sche|dulej. 
Micro'tenching was merely another assignment for jthe experimental group 
and was completed when t.be subjects desired. 

During their participation in the T-STDP program, students parti- 
cipated in at least three of the simulation activities called micro- 
teaching. The microtenclnng model used at Brigham Young University 
involves four steps: (J) the subject studies a specific teaching skill; 

(2) he applies the skill to a seven-minute lesson taught to four or five 



i : 



peers; (3) the lessonj is video taped and then viewed by the student; 

: (4). the lesson is evaluated .and critiqued. If' necessary, .the 
re teaches the ilesson.: Peers used as "pupils": in; micro teaching are; also 



student . 



! * : 
i: ! 

il 



students of ; I-STEP 1 . They arc used because they participate 



freely and 



are willing to evaluate the lesson as objectively as possible. 
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The lesson was video taped from a camera placed on the rear of the 
room. The camera was positioned to record the subject and at least one- 
half of the class of pupils at all times. Immediately after the lesson 
was completed, the subject was allowed to view himself via the television 

monitor situated at one side of the room. When deemed appropriate by } 

i • ; 1 . * ■; 

i ; ; : ■ 

the supervisor, the viewing was 'stopped and both supervisor and peers! 
orally .evaluated the lesson. After the entire lesson had been viewed, the 
peers and supervisor, submitted a Written evaluation to the subject. The 
written evaluations ’expressed praise and suggestions for improvement.;- 
The subjeetj; collected all evaluations and -submitted a summary of ; his i 
lesson to the supervisor and/or his plans for ' reteaching the lesson;. 
Following completion of the microteaching 1 , the subjects spent **\ 



! I : '! 



three hours i aj^day , for eight- weeks, in their 
the public schools ■ Three;; times during this 



assigned classroom; in 
eigh t-week period the 



first two weeks, the third-fourth weeks and .the seventh-eighth weeks , ' 
tli e subjects* supervisors observed a lesson and completed the TPKS 
on that performance. Individual staff members who were unaware in the 
microteaching phase of the experiment were the raters. The raters 
participating in the evaluation phase were experienced in evaluating 
student teachers and the same raters evaluated students in both 
treatment conditions. 



is i ( !‘ ! ! Results | ! ! 

The experimental design used in, this study 
repeated measure analysis of variance. The firs 



required a three-way; 
t factors (A) was the 
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two groups, (B) was subjects and (C) was the three observations or time. 
The data obtained with the TPES were scored into the six components 
or subscales resulting from the factor analysis. 

There was at least one significant F-ratio for each the factors 



and accordingly each factor will now be discussed. The means for each 




between groups and the time variable, F(2,48)~4.11 (p *J)5) . The mean 
scores for each group is presented in Figure 1. A Tukey (a) comparison' 




Insert Figure 1 here 



A measure of teacher warmth and consideration for students was 
Factor 2. Although both groups improved over time (p < .001) the 
experimental group was rated significantly better (p ^ .001). There 
was a significant interaction effect F(2 ,48)=3.97 (p < .05). ! The 



means for this measure is presented in Figure 2. The microteaching group 



improved 



more rapidly. 



Insert Figure 2 here 
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The third factor, that of General Classroom Atmosphere, also had 
a, significant difference between groups (p. <.05) and across time 
fp < .01) . However, the interaction effect was again significant 
I (2 , 48)-3 . 75 , (p <.05). The experimental group improved more for 



trite second and third .observations, as illustrated on Figure 3* 
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^Dcta cteilected on i the sub jects * ability to present meaningful 
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lessens (Factor 4) shows\ an improvement over time (p < .05) and a 



significant group ef f ect JF(1 , 48)=3l . 17 , , (p < .001).;; The interaction was 
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significant vhniMcans j-piotted'IU^ for ; thisi; measure are 
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For teacher interest directed toward students (Factor 5), there was 
a significant Time X Treatment interaction F(2,48)-9.70, (p < .001). 



There was a steady decrease in performance by the control group while 



\ 



the experimental group: improved, observable in Figure 5. 



Insert Figure 5 here 
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Mean scotes for teacher interest in student achievement are 
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displayed i oh Figure 6. p There, was only signif icdnt jrfiinpriovement over time 
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F(2 , 48)=13 . 44 , (p <.001) which is consistent with both groups. Although 
the experimental group received higher ratings than the controls, the 
difference was not significant. 



Insert' Figure 6 here 
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Because; the micro teaching: group received superior .r.atirigSjLoh J allv;- • ;V- ;i 

•In ! ‘[ r- . . . . • ' . • , , , jr ^j 11 k ; & fiv 



ilbu t | one measure , it is concluded that the inclusiori t .;of . micro teaching 

?! : i • : . -= !i - 
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• ...... , : J I. •:! •: ; -i'. iij.-'ji t i : I" 

this training program of teachers was beneficial. This conclusion is 

maintained even though the superiority was ^sometimes not evident until 

: ■ I ! 

the third observation after approximately six weeks of teaching. 

.V-d,’ jS S t! .«Tlie- failure to find the microteaching group superior !! on, the, Initial! 

ilii ■•••! • 7 7 7 - 7 : 

Pirating if or the subscales ‘indicates that the effects;:: of microteaching': 

llllf 77 . l '■ ?• 17 ■ : : : ?" ! 7 f 7 . ; 7 7 ? • 7; 7^S|;?7iliIi:.7 if 

l|! ; vj^;.aTre/ ; : no t'.. temporary but may: even increase ; With a lapse ~ r *- J — ■ 



h'fi 






: [ r, *fe:' 



of ••time : . ' S ; According-? 

■M ! n- ; ' .1 



ly , it is sugges ted that 1 the benefits of micro teaching iare hot due j to jaj > 
temporary reduction of anxiety or some other personaJ attribute but 
may reflect that subjects learned a basic problem solving attitude 
during micro teaching which is progressively reflected in teaching 
performance. Of course, the explanation that micro teaching reduces 
anxiety at the beginning of ^tudent teaching allowing the student to 
profit more from the teaching experience is also consistent with these 
findings!. The group differences on different subscales indicates that 
the hypothesized problem solving skill ! learned during micro teaching is ! 
likely to be task- or ; lesson-oriented as opposed to! pupil-centered. 



The micro teaching 



subjects initially showed less interest in : pupils , 



but this was reversed in the ratings during the third period,;! The only 
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scale where the microteaching group did not excell the control was 
in interest in student achievement. 

V/hile noting that several additional variables , such as feedback 
or subjects personality, were not included in this 'experiment , it is > 

! ■ K : felt! that these data < provide !■ the clearest, anoa't specific description ofr 

; ■ j; , P j I'. ! ; . M !. jj! 1 : ? !f; ' ; -j j, !: ‘1 ;!: j . ■ jj 

: -the, effect of televised ‘microteaching on subsequent classroom, teaching 
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